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TO 
Sir Francis Burpett, Bart. 


On the Distresses of the Country, and on 
the measures to be adopted to prevent 
confusion and devastation. 





Botley, August 7, 1816. 


Sin, —** What does Sir Francis say ?” 
—‘* What does Sir Francis mean to do?” 
—¢ What is Sir Francis about ??’—These 
are questions that I continually hear 
asked, go where I will; and I verily be- 
lieve, that that time, long ago foretold by 
me, is now at hand, when more will de- 
pend on your exertions and your influ- 
ence, than on those of all the rest of the 
public menin England. Therefore, though 
I am not one of those, who think you 
ought to be incessantly speaking ; that 
you ought, in imitation of the late Mr. 
Whitbread, to stand with your mouth 
everlastingly open, like a chicken that 
has the gapes, I cannot help feeling a 
strong desire, that great activity may now 
mark your public life; that life which, 
every man knows, you have devoted, in 
great part, to the liberties and happiness 
of your country. I am aware that it may 
be deemed somewhat presumptious in me 
to offer advice, or any thing that shall 
look like advice, to a person whose con- 
duct has invariably borne the stamp of pro- 
found political knowledge as well as of 
public spirit. But, [ know you will have 
the goodness to excuse any thing which 
proceeds from an anxiety to promote the 
public good ; and, therefore, I will here 
lay before you the result of long and at- 
tentive observation respecting the dis. 
tresses of our country, and also respect- 


ing the causes of those distresses, and the 
remedies which ought to be applied. 

As to the existence of the distress, no- 
thing need be said. That is now acknow- 
ledged by those, who so long endeavoured 
to persuade the world, that the nation 
was in the highest state of prosperity. 
The deplorable descriptions of the dis- 
tresses in the manufacturing districts, 
though very afflicting, are not, however, 
those which produce the most serious im- 

pression upon myghind. I am much more 
| deeply affected by the general, though 
silent, distresses of those whom we call 
the country people. I have the good for- 
tune to live in a part of England, where 
the labouring people are better off than 
in any other part of England that I have 
ever seen. We live here amidst immense 
woods and coppices. We have large fo- 
rests round about us studded with cotta- 
ges, which are in general the property of 
labourers, who, in addition to the great 
blessing of health, enjoy all the numerous 
resources of large gardens, and sometimes 
little fields, cows, pigs, geese, bees, &c. 
The work in the woods occupies the 
- whole of the winter; the felling of the 
oak timber every month of May, is equal 
to a harvest in point of profit to the 
labourer, and even surpasses the harvest 
as it furnishes him with an abundance of 
fuel, and employs every woman and child 
able to work. These various occupations 
with the spade, the grub-axe, the hatchet, 
thesaw, and the plough, produce that which 
is natural to be expected, a race of adroit 
and enterprising labourers. The arable 
land is in general pretty good: there are 
very few of those large farms which are to 
be found at some distance from this spot ; 





a great portion of the land is cultivated 
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by its owners, and in the best possible | 
manner. We are at a very small distance 
from the sea, which would bring us fuel 
at a very reasonable price, did not the 
woods themselves furnish our labourers 
in abundance. I have, several times, 
been more than a hundred miles from 
home in different directions; and, a pretty 
attentive observer of what I see, 1 have 
always returned confirmed in my opinion 
of the comparative happiness of the la- 
bourers in my own neighbourhood. 

Indeed, until within these three years, 
very little distress was known here. But, 
now, it has found us out, and it threatens 
to involve us in one general mass of 
misery. I could name numerous indivi- 
duals, who are actually become a sort of 
Skeletons. It is useless, however, to enter 
into descriptions; and [ need only tell you, 
that since my return from London, in the 
month of March, more than three hundred 
fabourers have applied to me for work, 
and none of the three hundred have I been 
able to employ, though the nature of my 
crops require a great many hands. I see 
scores of young men, framed by nature to 
be athletic, rosy cheeked, and bold. I 
see scores of young men, formed by na- 
ture to exhibit this appearance; I see 
them thin as herrings, dragging their 
feet after them, pale as a ceiling, and 
sneaking about like beggars. Is it, Sir, 
compassion, which ought to predominate 
in my heart, when I behold these men? 
Is it not, rather, indignation at the cause 
of this degrading metamorphose ? 

What is it, I ask myself, that can have 
changed men in this manner? What is it 
that can have brought into a state of inex- 
pressible misery a set of the most indus- 
¥rious, laborious, and careful people that 
ever lived upon the face of the earth? 
What is it that can have brought misery 
under the roof of the man, every hour of 
whose life, except those required for 
sleep, is employed in providing for the 
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wants of fiis family, and employed, too, 
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with the greatest skill as well as with the 
greatest industry? What is it that can 
have produced this effect in the midst of 
a fertile country cultivated like a garden? 

These are the questions which I ask 
myself; which every man of public 
spirit has long been asking; which the 
whole nation is now putting home to the 
government ; and which the partizans of 
that government are endeavouring to 
evade by every trick that hacknied sub- 
terfuge can invent, and that the most 
offensive impudence can play off. This 
question, however, must be answered. 
The real cause of the calamity must be 
exposed, at last, for, unless I am greatly 
deceived, the distress is even now only 
beginning. It appears to me, that, in ad- 
dition to its natural progress, from bad to 
worse, it will receive a strong push from 
the adverse season of this year. From all 
the observations that I have been able to 
make, I am of opinion that bread and 
meat, and, of course, all sorts of food, 
will be high in price during the next 
winter. This opinion is founded on the 
well known fact that one half at least of 
the crop of hay has been totally destroyed. 
I mean that it has been rendered wholly 
unfit for food for animals of any sort,; 
aud, though, doubtless, it will returttt 
hereafter in the shape of manure, for ¢his 
year itis destroyed. As to the corn, of 
all descriptions, a backward harvest is in- 
variably injurious in every part of Eng- 
land. I have never before known a year 
when some wheat, in this part of the 
country, was not reaped in July ; and, I 
believe, that none will be reaped this year 
before the last week of August. Inde. 
pendent of present appearances, therefore, 
the wheat must be a failing crop; because 
if it remain green to a very late period, 
it is sure to be assailed by what we call 
the blight in the straw, which is equally 
sure to take at least one half of the flour 
out of the grain. But, if such is likely to 
be the effect of a backward harvest here, 
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where we are fifteen days, at least, 
forwarder than they are in the centre of 
England, what is to be the case in the 
North? In addition to the presumption 
founded upon general experience, I per- 
ceive that the wheat is already greatly 
affected by blight. Within a circuit of 
several miles, taking in hill and valley, I 
have minutely examined the state of the 
wheat; and, it appears to me, that if the 
whole of England be as unfortunate in 
this respect, as is in this part of it, the 
crop will be very small in amount, com- 
pared to what it is on an average of 
years. 
If Iam right in these opinions the price 
of corn will be high. But, you will 
please to bear in mind, that the farmer 
cannot be benefited by high price pro- 
ceeding from such a cause. If, indeed 
my crop were large, or as large as an 
average of years affords, then I should be 
benefited by the high price; or, at least, 
T should have more money to expend in 
labourers wages. But if the high price 
proceed from the diminution in the quan- 
tity of my crop, I acquire from that high 
price, no additional means of paying my 
jabourers. If I grow a hundred quarters 
of wheat and sell them for eight hundred 
pounds, [ am in no better state than I 
should be if I grew on the same land two 
hundred quarters of wheat, and sold them 
for eight hundred pounds. My situation, 
so far, is nearly the same; but what is 
the situation of my labourer, in one case 
compared with the other? If the high 
price of my wheat arise from a diminu- 
tion in the amount of my crop, that high 
price gives me no means of adding to the 
wages of my labourer, while the price of 
his food keeps an exact pace with the 
price of my corn. [ should still be una- 
ble to give him more than twenty pence 
a day, while he would be compelled to 
purchase his bread at double the price 
which he now pays for it. 
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| such a prospect, the state of things which 

[ have just been supposing, is, I verily 
believe, likely to take place during the 
ensuing winter. For, you will please to 
observe, that if the price of food be kept 
down by importation; if the natural 
effect of a failing crop, be counter. 
acted in this unnatural manner; if I 
grow but a hundred quarters of wheat 
from the land, on which I ought to grow 
two hundred quarters, and if, in conse. 
quence of importation, I obtain four 
hundred pounds for it instead of eight 
hundred pounds, I am inevitably ruined, 
and rendered utterly unable to support 
the poor, either as labourers or as pau- 
pers; so that, in this case, we must all 
sink together. 

It appears to me, therefore, very clear, 
in any view that [ can take of the matter, 
that a great falling off in the crop of corn, 
added to the destruction, which has al- 
ready taken place, of the crop of hay, 
must produce a fearful addition to the 
miseries of the country ; and, that such a 
falling off in the crop of corn will take 
place, I could almost venture to assert as 
a fact within my own knowledge. I am 
aware that there will not be wanting per- 
sons to say, that my opinion in this res 
spect is founded on my wishes much more 
than on my observation or my reason.— 
And I will not be hypocrite enough to 
say, that I would not wish even for a bad 
crop of corn, if 1 thought it would pro- 
duce a constitutional reformation in the 
government, and the lasting happiness of 
the country. But I do not beiieve that a 
scarcity of food would have such an effect. 
The patriotism which is inspired by te 
wants of the belly, is of a sort that I do 
notadmire. ‘The resistance, which was 
made by Hampden was much the more 
glorious, on account of the trifling amount 
of the sum for which it was made. I 
wish to see the people animated: by the 
principle of liberty, and not by the calis 
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hunger, if we come to that, must be lis- 
tened to; and, therefore, it becomes 
those, whose station, or whose character 
gives them great weight in the country, 
to consider before-hand, what measures 
they shall adopt, or recommend, if the 
state of things which I[ am anticipating 
shall arrive. 

Far be it from me to suppose, that 
you entertain the most distant idea of 
seeing your wretched countrymen re- 
lieved ; of seeing the madness of hunger 
soothed; of seeing devastation and up- 
roar put a stop to, by the paltry means 
of subscriptions, clubs, soup-shops, and 
those other contemptible devices that are 
now resorted to for the purpose of quzet- 
ing the sufferings of acommunity. The 
evils, Sir, that afflict a whole people, yon 
well know. are to be removed by nothing 
short of means, which flow from the 
government itself. As well might the 
paupers of a parish rely for relief on the 
voluntary contributions of each other as 
for the nation to rely for relief on the 
voluntary contributions of the people in 
general. The evil has arisen from the 
measures of the government: and by 
measures of government it must be re- 
medied; or, aS sure as my pen is now 
making marks upon this paper, this coun- 
try is destined to witness in a short time, 
that which its rulers seem not even ‘yet 
to be aware of. As I observed many 
months ago, and you would have observed 
long before me, the miseries produced 
by the system, must in the end, if left 
unredressed, redress themselves. Great 
power, which has been long growing to- 
gether, however it may exert itself, how- 
ever severe and cruel its effects, will last 
a grcat length of time after its character 


is gone. A system of sway, such as I 


am contemplating, will maintain itself a 
long while after it is openly reprobated 
by every man who lives under it. But, 
at last, the misery which it occasions be- 
comes s0 intolerable, that it can no longer 


| 
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‘be endured. 


It is impossible. It is al- 
most physically impossible that millions of 
human beings should quzetly perish with 
hunger, or with misery, which occasions 
death, which manifestly produces death. 
This is altogether impossible; because 
the inducement to preserve life by ab- 
staining from violence becomes, in such 
a state of things, less powerful than the 
inducement to preserve it by the means of 
violence. , If I am sure to die for seizing 
the dinner of another man, still I seize it 
if fam sure to die with hunger for the 
want of ; because, at any rate, by seiz- 
ing the dinner, 1 secure my life a little 
while longer. 

In order to know what are the reme. 
dies to be adopted, the cause of the evi} 
ought first to be ascertained. The cause 
of the evils which now oppress this na. 
tion, is now pretty well understood. In 
spite of all the workings of corruption 
through the means of the press ; through 
the means of an endless number of tax. 
gatherers; through the means of officers, 
placemen, pensioners, aS numerous as 
the sands by the sea; inspite of all that 
these persons have been able to promul- 
gate, in order to disguise the truth. In 
spite of the silencing powers of the Attor- 
ney-General, this great and important 
truth has made its way into the minds of 
the people: namely, that heavy taration ; 
| that the demands made by the government 
upon the purses of the people; that these 
have been the cause of the national dis- 
tress. Long has this truth been contend- 
ing against the falsehoods which have been 
opposed to it. But the truth has tri- 
umphed at last ; and the triumph, which 
appears to have been completed by the 
gallant assistance of Lorp Cocurane, a 
few days ago, merits a monument to its 
fame infinitely more than the battle of 
Waterloo. 

It is so plain that taxation, when it 
gocs beyond the superfluous means of in- 





dividuals, must produce misery, that one 
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is really at a loss to conjecture how any 
man of common understanding can be 
found to deny the position. In a former 
letter, which I did myself the honour to 
address to you, I proved, from the ex- 
perience of America, that taxation had 
this effect. In the last number of the 
Register, I inserted an account of the 
prices of Jabour and also of food at New 
York. It has been a constant theme with 
the writers on the side of corruption, to 
exhibit America as being in a state of dis- 
tress. ‘* Even America,” say they, feels 
more distress than is felt by England.— 
All the world, they tell us, participates 
in the miseries of these times. All over 
the world, the situation of the people is a 
great deal worse than it is here. Thou- 
sands,” say they, ** who have emigrated 
‘¢to America, are become beggars in the 
‘¢ streets, and have applied to our Con- 
‘‘ suls to be sent home.” ‘That is to say, 
of course, to the Poor-houses in Eng- 
land; yes, those Poor-houses, of which 
Sir Robert Heron gave a description dur- 
ing the last Session of Parliament! 

You will perceive, Sir, that this has 
been a great card to play off. If these 
tools of corruption could have succeeded 
in making the nation believe that the peo- 
ple in America were suffering in the same 
degree with themselves, the conclusion 
would be, that heavy taxation, great 
standing armies, enormous sinecures, pen- 
sions, grants, &c. did not tend to pro- 
duce this national misery; or, at least, 
that great national misery might exist 
where those things did not exist, it being 
well known, that they do not exist in 
America. It was, therefore, of import- 
ance, that this assertion respecting the 
state of America, should be met by sucha 
contradiction as the truth would warrant ; 
and, in consequence of my Ambassadors 
being stationed in that country, I was en- 
abled to give such contradiction, by 
merely quoting from the dispatches of 
those gentlemen. 
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You perceive, Sir, or, at least, I have 
perceived, that this notion respecting the 
state of America has been circulated all 
over this kingdom by the means of a 
prostituted Press; of which Press the 
provincial news-papers are not the least 
base and corrupt part. In almost the 
whole of these papers this notion has 
been most strenuously inculcated. But, 
you perc@ive, that the present state of 
America is precisely the reverse of that 
of England. Numerous bankruptcies 
are taking place there. But, Sir, I beg 
you to mark the difference in the two 
cases. I beg you to observe what de- 
scription of persons it is, who are break- 
ing up in America. They consist of 
persons, who have purchased largely in 
English goods. ‘The pressure here has 
produced a pressure there. But, here in 
England, it isnot toa few dealers in foreign 
goods ; it is not to speculators in banking 
and in funds? it is not to the fictitious 
part of the community ; it is not to these 
moveable sands, that the ruin is confined ; 
it has extended itself through every class 
of the people; and, in striking at the 
cultivators of the soil; in blasting their 
prosperity, it has begun at the root of 
national wealth and comfort, and whence 
it must reach the very topmost twig. Is 
this the casein America? So far from it, 
Sir, that agricultural produce in that 
country has greatly risen in price, and, 
what is very curious, it has been rising 
in price all the while that ours has been 
falling. You will be surprised to hear 
it, but it is nevertheless a fact, that pork 
and potatoes, and other necessaries of 
life, have actually been imported in Ames 
rica from Ireland, and, as my Ambassadors 
inform me, have sold to great advantage, 
This will convince you of the flourishing 
state of agriculture in America.’ ‘Fhe 
influx of mouths in the great cities on the 
coast has been such, that even the produce 
of the soil of that country has been unable 
to supply them with food at so low a 
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price as the food could be obtained from 
Ireland, though in Ireland the wretched 
people are starving. ‘These are curious 
facts. They give rise to ideas such as 
seldom, I believe, enter the heads of 
those who compose meetings like that 
recently held at the City Tavern. ‘The 
peopie of America want no corn-bills 
nor meat-bills. ‘ihe farmers there want 
no protecting laws. 
mands scarcely any thing from them, and, 
therefore, they know very well how to 
protect themselves. But the main thing 
to keep our eye upon, is, the fact, that 
the common, the coarsest day labourer, 
receives six shillings and stxpence per day, 


The government de- 


while bacon sells for eightpence per pound 
and beef for stxpence per pound. ‘This 
fact is quite enough of itself to convince 
every man that the people of America are 
not only not in a state of distress, but in 
a state of great ease and liappiness. The 
daily pay of a common labourer at Botley 
is one shilling and eightpence, and the 
price of bacon at Botley (English bacon) 
is minepence per pound. So you see, Sir, 
that the labourer in America has three 
times as much to eat, drink, and wear, 
as the labourer at Botley has. 

It is a very humiliating reflection to us 
that this state of things should exist. It 
is not owing to his superior labour or his 
superior skill, that the American is so 
much better off than the Englishman. 
Few people are better acquainted with 
the character of the labourer of both 
countries than 1 am. The Americans 
(speaking of the natives) are very .tdroit, 
active, bold, and enterprising. To see 
them at work with an axe, a stranger 
would be surprised. From the nature of 
things they become very able labourers. 
But, they do not work so hard, nor nearly 
so hard as tne labourers in England; 
nor are they so careful of their dwellings, 
so perseveringly neat in their gardens. 
In short, I have never seen any man in 
America mow or reap nearly so much in 
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a day as is common with the labourers in 
England. I believe that there may be 
something in the excessive heat of the 
summers in America, which, by producing 
lassitude, naturally produces an habitual 
disinclination to excessive toil, such as our 
men undergo, and such, indeed, as they 
pride themselves in being abie and willing 
to undergo, the accusation of laziness 
being one of the most serious that can be 
brought against a man, that is to say, in 
the country. But, there can be no doubt 
that the labourers in America are less in- 
clined to work very hard, because they 
can live well with little work. Be the 
cause, however, what it may, they toil 
much less than our men toil, while, as 
you will perceive, they have three times 
as much for that which they perform. 
They have sixty-three pence for a day of 
light labour, while our men have twenty 
pence for a day of heavy labour; while 
they purchace their bacon at eight pence 
per pound, and while our men purchase 
their bacon at nine pence per pound. 
These facts it has been the constant 
endeavour of the emissaries of corruption 
to keep from the knowledge of the peo- 
ple cf England. They have had very 
good and substantial reasons for 
those endeavours. They have perceived 
clearly enough, that if the people of 
England were made fully acquainted with 
the facts that I have now stated, they 
would naturally ask what was the 
cause of this mighty difference ; that they 
would naturally ask. how it happened, 
that the people of America, proceeding 
from the same stock with themselves, 
being of the same character with them- 
selves, having the same manners, and 
same fashions as themselves, should be 
so well off with less labour than they 
themselves perform? This question the 


people of England must inevitably ask; 
and, it is the true answer to this question, 
that the emissaries of corruption have 
justly dreaded. You will, I hope, and, 
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indeed, I am sure you will, give me some 
credit for my perseverance in opening 
that communication with America, which 
has furnished me with the materials for 
exposing the falsehoods and disconcerting 
the projects of the enemies of reform. 
For, to this point we come at last. We 
shall presently see that the difference in 
the state of the two countries, so pain- 
ful for us to contemplate, because it is so 
humiliating to England, arises, not from 
any superiority in the labour or the skill 
of the Americans, but from the circum- 
stance of the government demanding so 
very small a portion of the fruit of men’s 
labour, while our government demands 
so very large a portion of it. And, this 
circumstance we shall find to arise wholly 
from the difference in the state of the re- 
presentation of the people in the two 
countries. 

But, before I proceed any further, I must 
beg leave to solicit your attention to an 
article which appeared in the great Whig- 
print, the Morning Chronicle, of the fifth 
instant. I deemed this article to be of 
considerable importance ; because, though 
I give Mr. Perry credit for possessing 
much better principles than his party, 
generally speaking, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he would have published this 
article, unless he was pretty well 
convinced that he spoke the language of a 
considerable number of gentlemen of some 
weight. If this be the case, as I believe 
it to be, the article may be considered as a 
sort of proclamation from the party. You 
have often expressed your wish, and, in- 
deed, have done every thing in your power 
to obtain the accomplishment of that wish, 
that the gentlemen, who compose the op- 
position, would see the necessity of quitting 
the paltry contest for place and power, 
and would cordially join you in the cause 
of reform. I do not perceive, indeed, any 
very clear declaration in favour of that 
great measure ; but I see in this article, 





that which leads me to believe, that there 
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are some men of consequence amongst the 
Whigs, who begin to perceive, that it is 
impossible much longer to carry on the 
present system, the present scale of tax- 
ation and expenditure. 

‘‘ It is the peculiar province of the his- 
“‘ torian to mark many minute events in 
** the transactions of an Empire, as they 
** are frequently discovered, after a lapse 
** of time, to have given birth to most im- 
*¢ portant results; and we will venture a 
“ prediction that the accidental turn of 
*¢ the debate at the City Meeting of last 
** Monday, however trifling the circum. 
‘¢ stance in itself, will prove the forerunner 
“of no ordinary consequences. For a 
*¢ great length of time, there has been an 
‘¢ universal complaint, and soreness, in all 
“* parts of the kingdom, at the inconsi- 
“¢ derate expenditure of the public money, 
** and the profuse and lavish scale upon 
‘© which the late war was carried on, for 
*¢ an indefinite object, and contrary to the. 
“advice of all sound Statesmen—and 
“ now that the chief promoters of this 
‘“¢ system, which has exhausted the very 
*¢ vitals of the country, begin to see and 
*¢ to feel their error by the melancholy situ- 
‘¢ ation of all classes of society, they would. 
“¢ gladly resort to any trick or artifice, for 
** diverting the general censure they so 
*¢ justly deserve. Hence it is, we have 
*¢ found during last Session, an uneasiness. 
‘‘and anxiety on the part of Ministers, 
‘even on discussions irrelevant to the 
** subject, to impress upon the community 
** an idea, that the distresses of the coun- 
** try are but the natural consequences on 
‘¢ reverting from a state of warfare to a state 
*¢ of peace; omitting to mention that such 
**a change must, of course, be felt in a 
*¢ greater or less degree, in proportion to 
*¢ the proper management, or improvident 
** waste of our resources during the con- 
“test. It was in furtherance of this ob« 
‘¢ ject, that the proposed resolution for 
“the City Tavern had been previously 
“‘framed at a private meeting; and, 
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*¢ with this view, the Ministers were re- 
** solved on giving the utmost splendour 
“and dignity to the meeting itself. But 
** the project has failed—and never were 
** aset of men more completely bewildered 
“‘at the event. A sudden thunder-clap, 
** in the midst of the serenity of a bright 
“* summer’s day, could not have discon- 
**certed them more. They are at a loss 
** where to look, or which way to direct 
** their steps, for wherever they set their 
*¢ feet, whether amongst the rustics in 
** Kent, or the more refined population of 
“* the metropolis, the same hollow sound 
“* is reverberated from the groans of a suf- 
“ fering, yet a patient—from an insulted, 
*¢ yet a noble and generous people! The 
*¢ Jabouring hands are in a state of extreme 
“* wretchedness, but why are they so? 
*¢ Because all the middle classes are so 
*““borne down by taxation, they are 
** obliged to deprive themselves of those 
** comforts which contributed to the em- 
** ployment of the poor. * The Gentry 
*¢ “have no money to spend’—is the ex- 
** clamation from all the retail shop-keep- 
“ers ; and at the same time their expences 
“‘ are increasing by a most alarming in- 
** crease of poor rates. The inevitable 
** effect of all this is, that bankruptcies 
** are multiplying daily, to an extent be- 
** yond all precedent. Not many years 
*¢ ago, twenty Commissions in one Gazette, 
*¢ was a circumstance sufficiently remark- 
‘able to be whispered through all the 
“* Courts in Westminster Hall; and now we 
‘¢ have fifty Commissions in a week, as a 
“¢ matter of common occurrence. The office 
“ of a Commissioner of Bankrupts, not 
“¢ Jong since, was deemed scarcely worth 
*¢ the acceptance of a junior Barrister, and 
‘Snow it has become a source of great 
“ patronage to the Lord CHANnceLtor, 
*¢ being averaged at upwards of six hun- 
“¢ dred pounds per annum—and although 
‘¢ many of the gentlemen bearing this ap- 
*¢ nointment are frequently seen assisting 
** at more than one commission at a time, 





*¢ they can with difficulty keep up with the 


** march of ruin and devastation! Such 
‘¢ are the results of our carrying on a war 


‘** at an expence (including interest on the 
‘¢ National Debt) of 110 millions per an- 
“num! It was quite preposterous and 
‘¢ absurd to suppose a country like this 
*¢ could bear it, and our readers will give 
“* us credit for the uniform and consistent 
‘¢manner in which we have ever raised 
*‘ our voice against so profligate an ex- 
‘‘ penditure. No taunt, no threat could 
‘* ever make us deviate from our refnon- 
‘¢ strances, foreseeing, as we did, all the 
‘¢ evils which have arisen, and which are 
‘no longer to be disguised. Is it not, 
‘‘ therefore, a mere mockery to call fora 
“* subscription of a few thousands, as an 
“alleviation of these distresses, which 
‘* can only be alleviated by a sincere and 
‘¢ effectual retrenchment? But this re- 
‘‘ trenchment, say the Treasury writers, 
‘¢ who begin to be truly alarmed, is the 
“ fatal measure to be adverted, if possi- 
‘* ble—-‘ Take any shape but that, and 
‘¢ their firm nerves shall never tremble.’ 
‘¢ And mark the inconsistency of the Mi- 
‘¢ nisterial advocates—it is now with 
‘¢them of: the utmost importance to dis- 
“¢ tribute a few thousand pounds—and yet 
‘¢ we are perpetually accused of recom- 
‘¢ mending a paltry and ‘ pitiful economy,’ 
‘¢ when we complain of the misapplication 
‘¢ of 70,000/. of the public money in pur- 
‘¢ chases at Brighton—of Mr. Rose’s sine- 
‘¢ cures and reversions—of Mr. Canning’s 
‘‘ embassy, so conveniently managed for 
‘¢ him in a pecuniary point of view—and 
‘¢ of Lord Arden’s enormous sinecure of 
“¢ 30,000/. a year. His Lordship cannot 
“have received less than half a million 
*¢ sterling from this source—but then this 
‘¢ is a * vested interest’—and all the pen- 
‘‘ sioners have vested interests, and it 
‘¢ would ° be indelicate to disturb them.’ 
“There is no éndelicacy in raising taxes 
‘‘ by warrants for distress and sale!!— 
“ We offer no comments. Such facts 
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‘“‘ speak in language too intelligible, and 
‘¢ we must conclude with expressing our 
“earnest hope that Ministers will give 
“6 ear to the warning voice tn time!” 
Does not this call to your recollection, 
Sir, the loads of abuse that were heaped 
upon you, when, in your famous letter to 
the people of Middlesex, you said that the 
country must be at last totally ruined, 
unless ** the leaves were torn out of the 
‘S accursed Red Book 2?” When Mr. 
Perry, Mr. Whitbread, and others, were 
assailing you on account of that letter, 
they little imagined, it would seem, that 
they themselves would be compelled in the 
end, either to adopt your doctrine, as 
Mr. Perry has done here, or to abandon 
their country! However, doing you jus- 
tice to remind them of this, let us now 
hope that they will, before it be too late, 
shew that they, too, have the virtue 
to prefer their duty towards their country 
in the preference to their indulging of a 
silly perseverance in error. Mr. Perry 
concludes with expressing his hope, that 
the ministers will attend to the warning 
voice in time. You have long been warn- 
ing the Whigs, and other gentlemen of the 
country, of their danger. You have a 
hundred times told them, that, if they did 
not step forward in time, they would be 
too late in their endeavours to preserve 
their property. ‘To them, therefore, Mr. 
Perry might address his warning voice 
even with more propriety than to the 
ministers themselves. In the midst of the 


days of false alarm; when scarcely any 


body took time to reflect ou what was 
the real danger of the country; when 
almost all were infected with the fatal de- 
lusion, that the war was necessary to the 
safety of England. In the midst of the 
madness of those days, and in spite of the 
loads of odium which you had to sustain 
in consequence of that madness with 
which almost every man was infected ; by 
which reason, if not led astray, was, at 
least kept in silence. Even in those days, 








you had the courage to stand forward 
and to foretel the very evils which have 
now come to pass. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that the Country Gentlemen will 
now unite with you in the procuring of 
the adoption of those measures, which 
you have been so long and so strenuously 
recommending. It is useless for them to 
complain of a lavish expenditure; it is 
useless for them to trace the sufferings 
of the country to the source ; it is useless 
for them to have discovered at last, 
that the giving of one half of the in- 
come of the farmer to persons who do not 
labour, must inevitably impoverish that 
farmer and his labourers. It is quite use- 
less for them now to perceive and to ac- 
knowledge all this, if they be resolved 
still to stand aloof from those measures 
which can alone restore to the farmer and 
his labourers that which is now taken 
from them. They, feeling ashamed at 
their past reprobation of your endea- 
yours, are too proud now to come for- 
ward and do that which they must be 
convinced ought to be done. But, this, 
Sir, is a false pride; it is a mean 
pride; it is ‘*meanness that soars, and 
‘pride that licks the dust.” It is no 
mark of the mind of a gentleman to per- 
severe in error; but it is a mark of injus- 
tice, on the contrary, not to acknowledge, 
and to be forward to atone for, an error 
injurious to the country. There is now, 
however, a consideration, too powerful, 
one would think, to be resisted by false 
pride; and that is, that, if these gentle. 
men do not now act the part that becomes 
them, they run a risk of being stripped 
of even the appearance of family dignity. 
The transfer of their property from them- 
selves to others has long been going on; 
but they now see, unless they be quite 
blind, that the unfortunate millions, who 
are beneath them, can no longer be kept 
quiet without some very material change 
in the management of the affairs of the 
country, 
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From the comparison, which I have 
been able to draw, between the situation 
of the American and that of the English 
labourer, is it not reasonable to conclude, 
that it is the weight of taxation which is 
the cause of misery? In America the 
taxes do not amount to more than about 
éwo dollars, at the utmost, for each indi- 
vidual. In England they amount to 
more than forty dollars, for each indi- 
vidual, excluding the paupers. The dif- 
ference in the state of the people of 
the two countries is thus accounted for at 
once. Why do not I give my la- 
bourers stxtyethree pence per day each ? 
Because I have so much to pay in taxes, 
that I have only twenty-pence per day to 
give them. If there be a farmer and ten 
Jabourers, who divide amongst them the 
whole of the fruits of the farm, must 
they not of necessity be better off thana 
farmer and ten labourers, upon a simi- 
lar farm, one half or more of the fruit 
of which is taken away in the shape of 
taxes? I have before noticed the fallacy, 
held out by the tools of corruption, 
namely, that it is not the taxes which 
produce the misery, because, say they, 
the misery has been increasing while the 
taxes have been diminishing. I[t has been 
proved to them, sir, a handred times over, 
that the taxes have not been diminished. 
It is notorious, indeed, that even the 
nominal amount has not yet been dimi- 
nished, as far as the direct taxes go. But 
the fact is that no reduction which is even 
intended to be made in the nominal 
amount will make up a fifth part of the 
addition, which has been made since the 
peace in the real amount, by the altera- 
tion, which has taken place in the value 
of the currency. Suppose me to have 
paid in taxes three hundred pounds a year 
while my wheat sold at fifteen shillings 
the bushel; and that I now pay two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year in taxes, 
while my wheat sells for ten shillings a 


bushel, are not my taxes, in fact, aug- 
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mented in the proportion of one fifth? It 
is false, therefore, to say that the taxes 
have been diminished. They have been 
augmented, while the means of the nation 
have been, and still are, gradually de- 
creasing. The war afforded a pientiful 
harvest to great numbers of persons, 
whose occupations, of various sorts, en- 
abled them to draw the property of other 
nations into England. ‘This source is not 
only dried up, but the poverty into which 
the industrious classes in those countries 
have been plunged by that same war, to- 
gether with the vengeful feelings and hos- 
tile commercial measures, which our war 
monopoly has induced them to adopt, 
have had a terrible effect on our com. 
merce and manufactures. ‘Thus the re- 
sources of the country have been drying 
up, while its taxes have been. in reality 
increasing. The consequences are, that 
state of distress in the employers, which 
has next reached the labourers, which has 
increased, in the space of one twelve- 
month, the number of paupers four-fold, 
and which number, during the next win- 
ter, will, I verily believe, from the causes 
which I have above stated, be doubled. 
For my part, Sir, I do not see any 
possibility of the greater part of small 
farmers escaping ruin; and if this be the 
case, what 1s to prevent confusion and 
devastation? Scarcely a day passes over 
my head, that I have not applications 
from persons, who wish to emigrate to 
America. Doubtless, great numbers will 
find their way thither. But what are 
scores, or even hundréds, when the ques- 
tion is the providing for millions >— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, in his speech at the opening of 
the last Session of Parliament, that ‘ that 
‘¢ Englishman must be base indeed, who 
‘¢ would not prefer seeing his country in 
“¢ its present state to seeing it in the state 
‘¢ in which it was previous to the war.” 
Now, Sir, I say that base indeed must be 
that Englishman, who, with unmoved 
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heart and with dry eyes can see the in- 
dustrious, the laborious, the youthful la- 
bourers of England, rejected by the fields 
that used to find them employment, and 
seeRing for a plank to bear them toforeign 
lands in search of food. 
(fam sure you cannot) think with any 
degree of patience on scenes like these, 
which are occurring, you will please to 
observe, not in this part of England only, 
hut in every part of England. What! 
Are we come tothis at last? Are we 
at last, 
above all other people for their love of 
their country, for their being proud of 
their country, for their enthusiastic at- 
tachment to the name of their country : 
have we lived, at last, to see the mono- 
those who have had 
the insolence to represent us as levellers 


Can you, Sir, 


come, to see Englishmen, famed 


polisers of loyalty, 


and traitors; have we lived to see these 
very 
resorting to every species of falsehood ir 


men using their utmost exertions, 


order (o restrain Englishmen from de- 
serting that Ol¢ England, in which words 
every thing interesting and animating tc 
their hearts was formerly contained ? 
Yes, Sir, we have lived to see this, and, 
at the same time, to be insulted by these 
game men with the accusation of being 
base unicss we exult in the change; un- 
loss we view this new, this unnatural, this 
monstrous state of things, with exultation ! 
iowever, it is for-us, Sir, and particu- 
lariy for you, to occupy our minds much 
less with reflections on the insolence of 
these men, than with what ought to be 
done to stay that general destruction, 


with which we are menaced. It being 
admiticd on ail sides, except on the side 
of open, barefaced, profligate, unrelenting 


candies’ that the weight of the taxes, 
compared with the means of the payers of 
those taxes, is the great cause of the ca- 
lamities which now exist, and of the greater 
calamities, which we have every reason 
to expect, who, except a fool or a hypo- 
crite, will pretend, that there is any other 
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remedy than that of a diminution of tax- 
ation? You, Sir, have never been seen 
amongst those, who, from ignorance, or 
from whatever cause, have proposed mise- 
rable palliatives for great national evils. A 
hundred pounds, more or less in the a- 
mount of a job; a thousand more or less in 
the amount of asinecure ; even half a score 
flagrant abuses of this sort have never 
formed the object of your animadversions, 
You have left it to others to obtain popu- | 
larity by the use of this sort of clap-traps. 
The objects, which have engaged your at- 
tention, and called forth your exertions, 
have been such as were worthy of the 
man, who, while scarcely any other man 
dared speak his mind, stood forward the 
advocate of the rights of the people. 
From you, therefore, we expect no tythe- 
project ; no pauper-project ; no scheme 
for dividing waste lands amongst the poor, 
because the said poor have no bread to 
eat, and of course no money to buy tools 
to cultivate, nor manure to enrich the said 
waste lands; no project for. making game 
saleable by gentlemen, i in order, I suppose, 
that the poor may buy it; no project for 
subdividing the country into new districts, 
in order that the rich and poor may hold 
joint committees for the management of 
those funds which the former are to give 
for the maintenance of the latter. No, 
Sir, we expect from you no pitiful ex- 
pedient; no palavering; no whining 
about charity; no cant about feeding 
the people with faith, when they really 
are fainting for the want of food.— 
We expect from you, Sir, a serious, a 
strenuous, a resolute effort, to obtain, in 
a legal way, the adoption of such meae 
sures as shall reduce the sums now taken 
by the government from the employers, 
and to leave in the hands of those employ- 
ers more than they now have, to give to 
those who do the labour. We are well 
satisfied, Sir, that if you undertake this 
task, you will do your utmost to accom. 
plish it. L assure you that, from my own 
knowledge of facts, | am convinced, that 
the whole country will support you upon 
this occasion ; and that, it is now looking 
towards you with the greatest anxiety. 
To go on as we are now going, all menare 
convinced we cannot. ‘This is a point 
upon which the mind of every man is 
made up. ‘here is no longer that talk 
against supposed violence, which used to 
be so annoying. The fault which most 
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people find now is, that you appear so pa- 
tient. You always said that this would 


be the case, and the prophecy is com- 
pletely accomplished. 

To know whereabouts to begin to lop 
off expences is rendered difficult only by 
the great number of the objects. That 
all sinecures, pensions, grants of whatever 
description, except for services ¢o the pub- 
dic which can-be proved to have been per- 
formed; that all these should be abo- 
lished, no man will doubt, who wishes for 
any reduction at all. But, can there be 
any thing more reasonable and fair, than 
that all the salaries, all the allowances, all 
the pay, under whatever name, of persons 
in public employ, or of persons main- 
tained out of the taxes; can there be any 
thing more fair, or more imperiously de- 
manded by strict justice and honest deal- 
ing, than that all these, which were fixed 
when the labourer’s wages were high, 
should be reduced to the standard of the 
wages of the labourer at this time? Can 
there be any thing more just than this? 
You remember, Sir, well, that the salaries 
of the Judges, for instance, were doubled, 
during the war, and that it was done ex- 
pressly on the ground of the high price of 
provisions and of common labour. Say 
that it was just to do this, and I think it 
was just and proper; but, upon the very 
same principle, ought not the salaries of 
the Judges now to be reduced ? It is well 
known that the wages of common labour- 
ers have been reduced nearly half in 
amount, and why then, should not the 
salary of the Judge be also reduced? | 
mention the instance of the Judges, be- 
cause the fact of the rise is upon record in 
the Statute Book. But the same may be 
said, with equal truth, of almost all sa- 
Jaries and allowances. ‘These, especially 
if you take into view the enormous charge 
for the Staff and contingencies of the ar- 
my, amount to millions. Here, indeed, 
there is a substantial saving to be made, 
even without any diminution of the stand- 
ing army. But, this army may also be 
reduced if proper measures be adopted, to 
amere nothing. ‘The constitutional mode 
of defending the country, and of preserv- 
ing its peace, has been so minutely laid 
down by Major Cartwright, that y 


am sure, are well convinced that England 
stands in need of not one single regular 
soldier in the time of peace ; and, Sir, I am 
sincerely of opinion, that there needs no 
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[more than a regular proposition of that 
mode, at this time, to render it extremely 
difficult, and even perilous, for any min- 
istry to reject its adoption. 

Without going any further, therefore, 
except that it would be a shame to oyer- 
look, for one single hour, the use that is 
made of that great mass of property, call- 
ed Crown-lands, without going any fur- 
ther; without trenching upon any of the 
necessary means to uphold the Naval 
power, and to secure the safety and per- 
petuate the greatness of the country ; 
without trenching upon any of these 
means; without meddling with the pro- 
perty of the church; without any new 
modelling of poor-laws; without any risk 
of driving our poorer neighbours to dis- 
traction, without any agrarian projects ; 
without any thing in short, other than the 
lopping off of expences, which are per- 
fectly useless to the nation, such a dimi- 
nution might be made in the demands of 
the government as would enable the em- 
ployers to augment in the proportion of 
one third the wages of those who depend 
solely on their labour. 

And who is there, to object to such 
measures, as these? Why, Sir, that most 
desperate of all the tools of Corruption, 
the writer of the Courter; he objects, 
and, I will take the liberty to insert his 
words, in order that you may see what 
are the grounds, on which his objection is 
founded. The article, which | am now 
about to lay before you, is an answer to 
that which I have before extracted from 
the Morning Chronicle, and the main 
object of it is to induce the readers of the 
Courier to believe, that the abolition of 
sinecures, &c. would be of no use; that 
it would have no tendency to relieve the 
distresses of the people. The writer 
begins with pointing out the mode of re- 
lieving poor labourers, by raising money 
wherewith to purchase employment for 
them! Or, rather, his mode of regulating 
starvation! Yes, Sir, you have lived to 
see your beloved Old England reduced to 
such a state as to be insulted with the 
proposing of projects for supporting al- 
most its whole population by means of as 
low a description as those by which cattle 
are supported. You have lived to hear a 
miserable hireling of the Press speak of 
nine tenths of the population of England, 
not only as beings divested of all notions 





of property, but as animals destitute of 
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mind sufficient to discriminate between 
that which is good afd that which is 
noxious ! 

‘¢ We understand that in Lanarkshire, 
¢¢ Glamorganshire, and other Counties, 
‘the idea we threw out, of employing 
‘6 men half work, or two-thirds work, has 
‘‘ been acted upon with much advantage : 
‘¢ that is, for a Manufacturer, or any other 
‘‘ person employing labourers, who finds 
‘¢ he has only full employment for half or 
‘¢two-thirds of the number he formerly 
‘‘employed, to continue employing the 
“whole number, but only at half-day 
‘* wages or work, or two-thirds, by which 
*¢ means, though the men will not be able 
‘to earn so much wages as formerly, 
*“‘ they will still not be totally destitute 
* or thrown out of habits of industry. 
* Another suggestion has been transmitted 
‘ TO US, that from the funds, now col- 
*¢ lecting, a certain sum proportioned to 
* the distress of the district shall be sent 
“ down to a Committee of Gentlemen re- 
“6 siding in it, and possessing the best local 
“information, which Committee should 
“use it as a working fund, and, instead 
*¢ of distributing this money, as is usual, 
** among the poor families, which may en- 
** courage laziness, and have a tendency 
“to destroy independent spirit, \et the 
“ Committee look out for some employ- 
‘“* ment for the labourer.—The amount of 
*¢ the subscriptions will probably not ena- 
“ble the Committee to give above one 
** half of what labourers usually earn. 
*¢ But by thus employing the poor, their 
*¢ habits of industry would not be injured. 
*¢ The wages would be no temptation to 
*‘ draw off those who are usefully em- 
“ployed in field labour; yet, small as 
“they are, would be eagerly grasped at 
“ by such as are actually in want, and 
** would be the means of saving many a 
** family from severe privation. And one 
“recommendation we cannot make too 
“* strongly, it is, that in any efforts mak- 
** ing, or plans devised, for the relief of the 
“¢ poor, we should avoid any thing that may 
“* tend to inflame and irritate them. Itis 
** therefore we have seen with concern in 
‘* some papers attempts made to induce a 
‘ belief that Government are obstinately 
“* determined to withhold all retrenchment, 
‘* and that Parliament ought to be sum- 
“* moned instantly to compel them to adopt 
“* a different line of conduct. Other at- 
“* tempts are made to hold up particular 
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‘¢ persons possessing sinecures to popular 
*¢ odium, and, possibly, to popular out- 
‘rage. Two Noblemen are selected by a 
** Paper this morning. But why :select 
* two only 2 Why not add others whom 
“ we shall not name ? If the labourin 
‘¢ classes are told that their distresses coul 
‘¢ be alleviated by the taking away all in- 
“© comes derived from sinecures, th 

“* might be tempted or persuaded that there 
‘© are OTHER INCOMES which might 
‘“* bear reduction. ‘The transition is not 
‘¢ difficult, as the experience of the French 
‘¢ Revolution too fatally proved. The 
‘¢ mind, in a state of inflammation or agi- 
‘¢ tation, is not very much inclined to rea- 
* son—Guerre aux Chaieuxr! Paix aux 
“ Chaumieres ! was the cry of the French 
‘‘ Reformers and Philosophers.——And 
‘¢ what was the effect? The palace was 
‘¢ destroyed, and the cottage also: both 
‘© were involved in oppression, poverty, and 
‘ ruin. Mr. Burke has said, that were every 
‘¢ RICH man’s throat cut, the poor would 
‘¢ not have a meal the more for it. And 
‘¢ with respect to sinecures, however ob- 
‘¢jectionable they may be, except for 
“‘ long and meritorious services, still the 
** abolition of them all would not tend to 
‘+ give employment to the:labouring class- 
‘¢ es.—Now as to the system of retrench- 
‘© ment—it is asserted, without inquiry or 
“ investigation, that Ministers are with- 
*“¢ holding all retrenchment. So far is this 
** from the fact, that almost their whole 
“* time is occupied in investigating every 
“¢ department of the State, for the pur- 
* nose of making retrenchments. It will 
“be for Parliament to decide whether 
*¢ they have done what they ought. But 
*¢ Jet them have the common privilege of 
** Englishmen—a fair trial—do not let 
** sentence be passed before conviction. 
*‘ It is not, however, to some of our daily 
‘* cotemporaries only that we address 
‘‘ these remarks. The Edinburgh Re- 
‘¢ view, just published, closes a long arti- 
* cle upon the distresses of the country 
‘by a sweeping unjust condemnation of 
‘¢ Ministers. The grand evil or cause of 
“the distress, is stated to be excessive 
“taxation. And it is added, ‘ unless 
‘6 means are speedily devised for lighten- 
“ing this intolerable burthen, all other 
“* methods of relief appear to be unavail- 
“Sing. Now, unless the object of the 
«¢ Reviewers be to raise a clamour, ought 
‘¢ they not to have stated that that means 
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“ had not only been devised, but actually 
“ executed, for lightening this burthen ? 
“‘ that seventeen millions of taxes had 
“already been taken off. The Re- 
‘viewers then proceed to assert, that 
<6 ¢ the Ministers are resolved to keep up 
‘© an enormous and unprecedented peace 
“© establishment—and as they have not the 
“means of paying for it by the produce 
“of the taxes, over and above the sum 
‘¢ raised for the interest and charges of the 
“¢ debt, they are determined to reserve the 
“ Sinking Fund, in order to use it in pay- 
“ ing for the establishment. But the 
** truth is, that they will not lower the 
“S expences of the country ; and to keep 
*‘ these at nearly the present amount, 
“* they are prepared both to maintain the 
** unbearable load of our present taxation 
“and to encroach upon the Sinking 
“ Fund. Surely the writer of this can- 
** not have taken the trouble to read the 
** debates of last Session, in which Mi- 
*¢ nisters stated the reductions that were 
“intended to be made in our Peace Fs- 
*¢ tablishment in the course of the next and 
“ensuing year; for if they had, they 
** could not have ventured such an asser- 
“tion against Ministers, that they were 
“¢ determined not ‘to lower the peace 
‘expences of the country.’—Those who 
*¢ really feel for the distresses of the coun- 
“try will apply themselves to the pre- 
** sent rather than to the past. Those 
“who attempt to raise upon them a 
** clamour against Government, are, we 
** suspect, much more anxious to con- 
* vert them to party purposes, than to find 
** aremedy or an alleviation for them.” 
Afier a few moments spent in admira- 
tion of the’ »paralleled impudence of 
this filthyso bler, who really lives upon 
the sweat of the people of England, and 
who puts himself forward as the author 
of plans for administering food to them, 
pray, Sir, mark the earnestness with 
which he deprecates the touching upon 
any thing, calculated to influence and 
irritate the poor by causing them to be- 
lieve, that the government are obstinately 
determmed to withhold all retrenchment. 
Why are we to avoid every thing of this 
sort " Why are we not to tell the peo- 


ple what is the truth? The ministers, we 
are told by this writer, are engaged 
almost the whole of their time in endea- 
vouring to find out the means of retrench- 
ing ; and that it will be for Parliament to 
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decide, whether they have done what they 
ought to do in this respect. This is what 
the impudent Pitt used to say, when he 
was attacked on account of any of those 
measures which have at last led to the 
present state of things. When detected 
in any of his blunders or his jobs; when 
his bank could no longer pay in cash; 
when his friends Melville and Trotter 
were brought forth ; when his own trans- 
actions with Benfield came to light : upon 
all such occasions, when even he could 
find out neither pretext nor subterfuge, 
he appealed, like his protegé, Governor 
Arts, from his assailants, from his detec- 
tors and accusers, fo the Parliament, But, 
Sir, we do not choose to stop for the pur. 
pose of making any such appeal. The 
people are now in a mood to exercise their 
own judgement. We know, that the mi- 
nisters have made no retrenchment worth 
speaking of, and we can perceive no 
symptoms of their intention to retrench, 
This writer tells us that the ministers ought 
to havea ‘‘ fair trial,” and he says, that 
this is the common privilege of all English. 
men. What sort of trial does he mean, Sir? 
Does he mean that they shall have a Spe. 
cial Jury 2 For that was the only species 
of trial that I could obtain; and, upon 
the same principle, when these ministers 
are to be tried, we ought to select the 
Jury. But, good God}! what trial do 
they want, more than they have had: 
Have they not already had five and twenty 
years of trial? Are they not the conti- 
nuation of Pitt’s ministry ? Do they not 
meet annually and boast of this? What 
further trial, then, do they want? Be. 
sides, did we not see with what desperate 
attachment they adhered, during the last 
Session of Parliament, to every branch 
of expenditure? Did we not see that 
they parted with their power of spending 
money as if it had. been their heart’s 
biood? What trial, then, are we to give 
them further? No, Sir, the nation is now 
well convinced, that not only these ‘men, 
but that their system, also, has been tried 
long enough, and that there is an abso- 
lute necessity of a speedy and radical 
change. 

This writer, in the Courier, answers 
the complaint against sinecures, which 
has been made by the Morning Chronicle, 
by observing, that, ‘‘ it the labouring 
‘* classes are told, that their distresses 
+ could be alleviated by taking away all 
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‘incomes derived from sétnecures, they 
‘¢ might be persuaded, that there are 
‘OTHER INCOMES which might 
‘* bear reduction ;” thereby giving to men 
like you a broad hint, that if sinecures 
should be abolished, your estates will be 
taken from you by the labouring people. Oh, 
no, Sir! The labouring people of England 
are not such brutes as to be unable to 
perceive the distinction between property, 
which a man has derived from his indus- 
try, his talents, or which he inherits from 
his ancestors, and a heap of money which 
is annually received out of the taxes, that 
is to say, out of the labour of the people, 
for doing nothing, that being the strict 
sense of the words sine cure. ‘The people 
of England, kept down as they have been, 
are not such brutes as to be unable to 
perceive, that there is a great deal of dif- 
ference, indeed, between the rents which 
your fortunate tenants pay you, and the 
many thousands a year paid to GrorGE 
Rose at the public expence. They know 
the difference, very well, between a man 
like you, who, in one shape or another, 
pay, probably, ten thousand pounds a 
year in taxes, and a man like Lord Cam- 
den, who receives thirty thousand pounds 
a year, and, probably, a great deal more, 
out of the taxes. The people of England 
are not so stupid, as to be unable to per- 
ceive, that they participate with you in 
the produce of your estates; that it is im- 
possible for those estates to flourish in 
your hands, or rather, in the hands of 
your happy tenants, without shedding 
blessings upon all who dwell around them. 
The people of England still remember, 
those who are old enough, and those who 
are young still hear their fathers say, how 
much they owed to the hospitality which 
formerly reigned throughout the country, 
and particularly in the mansions of the 
gentlemen. ‘Those mansions they now see 
abandoned, literally abandoned, I mean. 
They see the antient inhabitants actually 
driven forth by the tax-gatherer, and the 
Scenes of former plenty and mirth they 
See changed into a miserable solitude.— 
No, Sir, if the writer in the Courter 
hopes to deter you from doing yonr duty 
by the dread of losing your estate, he is 
as ignorant of your character, as hc sup- 
poses the people of England.to be igno- 
rant of the character of those against 
whom you have so long contended. 





10, 1816. [190 
It is in vain also that he trumps up the old 
Bug Bear, the French Revolution. ** The 
‘¢ transition,” says he, ‘ is not difficult, as 
‘¢the experience of the French Revo- 
‘¢ lution too fatally proved. The mind, 
‘¢ in a state of inflammation or agitation, is 
‘* not very much inclined to reason: war 
“to the gentlemen’s mansions! peace to 
‘S the cottage! was the cry of the French 
‘“* Reformers and Philosophers. And 
‘‘ what was the effect? The Palace was 
*¢ destroyed and the cottage also: both 
‘“Swere involyed in oppression, poverty, 
“and ruin.” This is the old hackney 
cheat. It has a dose of terror for some of 
the country gentlemen, and for the whole 
of their wives. But, the history of the 
French Revolution, if rightly viewed, 
would operate in producing terror on the 
other side. What was it that gave rise 
to the French Revolution? What was 
it that excited the cry of ‘* war to the 
‘¢ sentlemen’s mansions! peace to the cot- 
6 tage !’? What was it that gave rise to this 
cry? The hireling scribe says, that it was 
the cry of the French Reformers and 
Philosophers ; but Mr. Arthur Young 
tell us; he tells us, who was a witness of 
the scenes, that this cry was excited by the 
innumerable oppressions and the tyranny 
exercised under the Bourbons, and espect- 
ally by a long list of vexatious and grin- 
ding taxes! These were the causes of 
the French Revolution; these were the 
causes of the vindictive cry against the 
nobility and the priesthood. Therefore, 
Sir, this writer, in referring to the horrors 
of the French Revolution, furnishes a sub- 
ject of alarm at the delay of reformation ; 
and the wives of the country gentlemen, 
who must be base and foolish indeed, if 
they have less spirit or less sense than the 
greater part of their husbands have disco- 
vered, will, if they see the history of the 
violences of the French Revolution in its 
true light, urge their boobies to step for- 
ward, while there is yet time, and to use all 
the influence they possess in endeavour. 
ing to produce a diminution of the taxes, 
the grinding weight of taxation having 
been the principle cause of those scenes 
in France, which are now brought for- 
ward in order to prevent any attempt at 
reform of any sort. 
After referring to the bloody scenes of 
the French Revolution, the hireling na- 
turally enough comes to a saying of the 
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pensioned Burke, which is, ‘‘ that were 
“* every RICH man’s throat cut, the poor 
*¢ would not have a meal the more for 
“it.” This is one of the frauds in ar- 
gument, made use of by that corrupt, 
crafty, and clever man. We are not 
proposing to cut any body’s throat. We 
are proposing no violences of any sort. 
We are proposing to adopt measures of 
justice, and we will not believe that to 
do men justice has a tendency to urge 
them to cut throats, or to commit any 
outrages whatever. Besides, when have 
we said, that there ought not to be rich 
men in the country? When have we 
said that any man’s estate, which he has 
fairly acquired, or has received from his 
ancestors, ought to be taken away from 
him? ‘This is no doctrine of ours. We, 
on the contrary, wish that every man 
should keep his own, and that the incomes 
of some ought not to be taken away for 
the purpose of being given to others. We 
complain that great sums are taken out 
of the pockets of the people, and given 
to those who do nothing for the people ; 
we express a wish that this practice may 
be put an end to because it tends to pro- 
duce misery amongst the people; and, 
in answer to this complaint, the false 
Burke is brought to tell us, that if every 
rich man’s throat were cut, the poor 
would not have a meal the more for it! 
But, Sir, it gives me pleasure to 
be able to say, that sophistry like this ;; 
that all the arts of hypocrisy ; that-all the 
cant of those who affect such a tender 
concern for the people, have, at last, been 
completely defeated, and that there does 
exist, from one end of the country to the 
other, a clear and decided opinion, that, 
to the waste of the public money, on bar- 
racks, military academies and asylums, 
to an immense standing army, a most 
enormous staff establishment, to innume- 
rable sinecures, pensions, grants, allow- | 
ances, commissionerships, with all their 





endless retinue of officers, clerks, mes. 
sengers, door-keepers, &c. there does 
exist, throughout the whole country, 
a clear and decided opinion, that to these 
causes are to be principally ascribed all the 
distresses which the country endures and 
which is daily and hourly covering it with 
shame and degradation, and sapping the 
foundations of its strength and its fame. I 
beseech you, therefore, Sir, to step forward 
to assist and to protect us. I am quite 
certain that the country will be respon. 
sive to your voice. I would fain hope, if 
I could, that many country-gentlemen 
will be ready to co-operate with you 
in all lawful endeavours (and no other 
endeavours will you make) to rescue their 
country from ruin. But if you are still 
destined to stand alone, or, at least, to 
have the assistance of no one but your 
gallant Colleague, who has so nobly dealt 
corruption a mortal blow, I am quite sa- 
tisfied, from every thing that I have seen 
or heard, that you will have the support 
of the people. You have frequently de- 
clared that you have no new scheme to 
adopt ; that you want nothing new; that 
you wish to overturn nothing that is 
agreeable to the Constitution of the coun. 
try; that you wish to deprive the Crown 
of none of its prerogatives, the Nobility 
of none of their privileges, the Church of 
none of its dignities or dues ; but, that 
you wish the people to enjoy fully their 
rights also, and that, to obtain them this 
enjoyment, you will exert yourself to the 


ntmost of your power. The people con- ' 


cur with you in opinion; they are impa- 

tient to hear your propositions distinctly 

laid before Parliament; and they are 

ready to assist you by every lawful means 
at their command. 

I am with the greatest respect, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Wa. Cossert. 
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